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VARDISH: A SURVIVAL OF THE OLD 
MANNERBUND IN DAGESTAN 


SERGEY LUGUEV 
(Dagestan Centre, Russian Academy of Sciences, Makhachkala) 


Until the early 20th century in the social life of various ethnic 
groups of Dagestan a significant role continued to belong to dif- 
ferent forms of social communication, public institutions, and to 
structures inherited from earlier times: the customs of community 
and kinship mutual assistance, hospitality and brotherhood (kun- 
achestvo), blood feud, baramta (ishki/),' etc. 

An important place in this array was taken by the traditional 
assemblies, gatherings of adolescents and young men having an 
entertaining nature during the mentioned historical period. 

In the past they had a conspicuous influence upon the social 
and cultural processes occurring within the society, leaving indeli- 
ble traces on the whole public life. 

Named Vardish, gulala-aku-bukon, georkeo ruko, ikhtilat, 
shatur, sehbat, shaklad majlis, charttu batlin, etc., they were 
widely known in Dagestan. 

Their analysis and description is provided in a number of works 
by the Dagestani scholars,? while the male unions are described in 
very great detail in a recent monograph by Yuri Karpov.? 


| ВАЙ or baramta: the custom of seizing the property of a debtor, his relative, 
neighbour, or the property of the debtor’s community on account of the bad debt. Follow- 
ing the relevant calculations the seized assets could be reimbursed. 

2 See E.M. Шиллинг, Аубачинцы и их культура (Москва-Ленинград, 1949); idem, 
“Дагестанская экспедиция 1946 г.”, КСИЭ, вып. 4 (1948) idem, Малые народы 
Дагестана (Москва, 1993); M.A. Агларов, Андийская группа народностей, Кандидатская 
диссертация (Махачкала, 1968); В.П. Егоров, “Некоторые формы организации досуга 
сельского населения Дагестана”, ВИЭД, вып. 3 (1972); С.А. Лугуев, “Реликты мужских 
союзов в общественном быте лакцев”, Материалы Всесоюзной сессии по итогам 
полевых этнографических исследований B 1980-1981 гг. (Нальчик, 1982) idem, 
“Традиционные производственно-бытовые обряды в быту ахвахцев”, ВОБНД: idem, 
“Формы ритуального досуга ахвахцев”, ВОБНД: С.Ш. Гаджиева, Семья и брак у 
народов Дагестана в XLX— нач. ХХ в. (Москва, 1985); А.И. Исламмагомедов, “Мужские 
собрания ‘тьоркьо рукь у аварцев”, Материалы научной сессии по итогам 
экспедиционных исследований ИИЯЛ в 1984-1985 гг. (Махачкала, 1986); idem, “Формы 
общественного досуга у горцев Дагестана”, ВОБНД: М.А. Дибиров, “Народные игры и 
состязания в дагестанских мужских союзах”, ibid; А.Г. Булатова, Традиционные 
праздники и обряды народов горного Дагестана в ХІХ—нач. ХХ в. (Ленинград, 1988), 
ес. 

3 Ю.Ю. Карпов, Джигит и волк: Мужские союзы в социокультурной традиции 
горцев Кавказа (СПб, 1996). 
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similar institutions were also characteristic for the public life of 
other nations of Transcaucasia and Northern Caucasus.* 

In 1997-1999, when gathering the field ethnographic materials 
I recorded the data on the existence of the custom for entertaining 
assembly of adolescents and young men in the Lak villages Ubra 
and Viltashchi At the new and the newest stage of history it is 
one of the predominantly entertaining gatherings. However, the 
structure, systemic links, social bearing and triggering mechanisms 
of this kind of ritual assemblies clearly originate from traditional 
phenomena. 

The assembly observed in the mentioned villages was called 
Vardish (from vardishssa—tutored, prepared, trained). 

In the period “ме fall—winter", the unmarried and married 
young men aged 17-18 to 30-35 numbering 7-8 to 25-30 persons 
were organised for uninterrupted pastime (5-7 to 25-30 days). 

The formerly strictly maintained age-related restriction of the 
partakers was already relatively free by the turn of the 20th cen- 
tury. That, in the opinion of researchers, is one of the indications 
of a socially significant institute being converted into an enter- 
tainment or leisure occurrence.? 

The group could be composed either of the residents of one 
village or two villages (as most Lak villages usually having popula- 
tion not exceeding 300 to 350) contributing equal number of men 
each. 

For assemblies, sleeping accommodations or meals the group 
occupied or rented an empty house, or it could employ one or 
several adjacent auxiliary premises. The rented facilities were re- 
ferred to as Ksukbur. If possible, the facilities were rented at the 
outskirts. Utility rooms like a barn, a storehouse or a hayloft prior 
to the assembly by the participants used to be tidied up: cleaned, 
aired, heated (using felt, rugs, sheepskins). If needed, a portable 
iron stove (ubrus pach) was mounted. Depending on the situation, 
the men could do with an open-air caboose. 

Member of the mentioned assembly could be any youth or a 
young man of the specific age. Admission to a suchlike assembly 


* See, e.g., Л.В. Варданян, “Традиции мужских возрастных групп y армян (конец 
ХІХ -нач. XX в.)”, Армянская этнография и фольклор: Материалы и исследования, вып. 
12 (Ереван, 1981); А.Р. Чочиев, Очерки истории социальной культуры осетин 
(Цхинвали, 1865). For more detailed historiography of the problem, see Карпов, op. cit. 

? See РФИИАЭ, d. 5, on. 1, д. 1011: 6-92. 

6 Карпов, op. cit.: 4. 

7 Булатова, op. cit.: 115. 
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was declined only to representatives of the families whose heads 
had a socially inadequate ancestor in their family tree. This situa- 
tion, equally or in combination with others, suggests the past-time 
defensive functions of the male unions. 

At the end of the entertainment assembly, during the final sup- 
per, the participants would elect the leader, Вас, for the com- 
ing year. He was elected by a simple majority, with the possibility 
to nominate or discuss a candidacy in absentia. The leader elect 
had to be merely notified, to decline was out of the question; any- 
way, the withdrawal had to be very well substantiated. One and 
the same leader could be elected only every other term, but not 
more than thrice. 

Development of society, the deep-seated process of differentia- 
tion by property could not but affect the system of interrelations 
inside this type of unions in Dagestan. Thus, by the turn of the 
20th century. the Mannerbund leader could no more be elected 
from a certain age group by whatever determining characteristics 
(wisdom, eloquence, leadership, etc.), but would rather be nomi- 
nated with regard to the measure of his deposit or contribution to 
the common pot.? 

The nomination of a BakIchi was contingent upon the location 
of the assembly, so that it could be a man either from Ubra or 
Viltashchi. No sequence or timing were maintained while con- 
vening the assemblies, nor any determination of the place of gath- 
ering, everything depended on a specific current situation. 

The outside identification sign of фе BakIchi at all assemblies 
was the saber, which he abandoned only during processions. 

Ihe wish to participate in the next assembly had to be reported 
by the youths and young men to the BakIchi in advance of the 
spring festival (late March). To all appearances, the entry to the 
Mannerbund had formerly been mandatory. An attempt to dodge 
participating in such assemblies of the Kubachi residents threat- 
ened the dodger a disapproval by public opinion, a fine of one 
cow in favour of the assembly and eventually his compulsory in- 
clusion in the temporary union.? Nearly the same thing was char- 
acteristic for the Chamalals, the Bagulals, the Tindals. Despite the 
seemingly freewill entrance to the union, leaving it before the end 
of the assembly was not allowed; an attempt by a young man to 


8 See Егоров, op. cit.: 31; Шиллинг, Кубачинцы и их культура: 150, et sq. 
? Шиллинг, op. cit.: 32. 
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avoid participation in a union was designedly doomed to failure.!? 
The causes of suchlike relationships are well formulated by Kar- 
pov: “Even though there have been many changes with the male 
unions having partially lost their former public functions, mem- 
bership in those unions meant for the young men a sort of going 
out into the world. ‘That was one of the basic channels of a public 
self-actualisation of an individual, as well as a way of organising 
the social environment”.!! 

In early April the BakIchi used to gather the participants of the 
forthcoming assembly to remind or to introduce them to the terms 
of the approaching event. The meeting was convened under 
secrecy. Established here were the finalised terms of the assembly, 
determinations were made of the partakers’ contributions in kind, 
money, etc. Also done here were the distribution of duties and 
responsibilities: someone had to take care of the boilers, another 
one for the oven and fuel (7s/urikhu), still another provided the 
assembly with axes, scoops, musical instruments, etc. Since that 
day and up to the end of work gathering crops and haymaking, 
the novices intending to go to assembly for the first time either 
abstained from some foods (like garlic, onions, lentils, eggs, malt 
porridge (k/uttal klurch), etc.), or wore some label (255А): a straw 
in the teeth, a stone behind the cheek, a soot spot on the forehead, 
had to use a stick when walking, to utter some passwords, properly 
or improperly, like masalan (“for example"), yala (“then”), urgsu 
("see"), &lullv ("you know") etc. The preservation of the 
initiatory character of entrance to the union, which had been lost 
by many other regions of Dagestan, was very characteristic for the 
Laks, particularly in Kumukh and the nearby villages.!? 

On the previous night of the assembly, the BakIchi with several 
masked men, with burning torches and sticks used to bypass the 
dwelling quarters of the two villages with drums beating and the 
shouts of Vardish! At their sight the passers-by hopped into any 
house, yard, barn, hayloft, for any person encountered, except the 
elderly, women or children, could be seriously beaten with staves. 
Meeting them anyway could bring trouble, therefore the marchers 
moved in empty streets and crooked lanes. That was the way to 
alert on the forthcoming assembly. On the same evening after 
marching around the villages, the BakIchi would notify the par- 


10 А.И. Исламмагомедов, “Мужские собрания ‘гьоркьо рукь’ у аварцев”: 25. 
11 Карпов, op. cit.: 32. 
12 See Лугуев, “Реликты мужских союзов”: 121-122. 
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ticipants, the latter having to alert all those appointed as his assis- 
tants (Yavugs), and the executives ( Ya/urzu, or Nukar, pl. respec- 
tively Yalurzat, Nukartal, normally 2 to 7-8 persons, depending 
upon the number of those to be assembled. 

The Vardish participants used to convene a meeting on the 
night following the march, mostly on a Friday, in the rented or 
occupied premises without leaving to the end of assembly. Ап ab- 
sence without leave given by the BakIchi could be possible in ex- 
ceptional cases, once in three nights a newly wed man could leave 
the assembly for a few hours, and a long-time married man once a 
week. 

Each of those assembled in old times (on the turn of the 20th 
century) would bring predetermined quantities of grain, flower, 
hemp, cereals, meat, fat, cheese, etc. Being aware of the capacities 
of each family, the leader, his assistant and executives imposed 
upon the members of the assembly, including themselves, specific 
in-kind contributions with regard to 5-7 days of subsistence per 
man. Starting from the early 20th century the contributions could 
be effected, with the participant complying, in money, about 0.5 
to 1 ruble per man. The money was managed by BakIchi himself, 
the foodstuffs were under the supervision of his permanent or 
temporary assistant named KA/azanchr. Moreover, each of the 
participants brought a spoon, a fork,!? а metal mug, a bowl, as 
well as something that could be used a bed linen, like a piece of 
felt or a cloak, a sheepskin, a rug, etc. 

At about the 30's of the 20th century each participant had to 
make a single contribution at the start of the assembly of: one 
measure of flower or two measures of grain, a ham of meat, about 
a pound of fat, some salt, onions, garlic, potatoes, peas, beans and 
10 kopecks of money. Meanwhile, a participant could bring 
something more than required, for example, two hams of dried 
meat, but that did not exempt him from the need to contribute all 
the other things. BakIchi and Yavugs, or the assistant, according 
to the established ethical standard, did not restrict to the measures 
defined by themselves, but used to double and triple everything 
that was due to them; they would slaughter a ram, a couple of 
sheep, a calf, etc., in addition to the total minimum contribution 
(ssalamral ssaygbat, i.e. “Gift of wellcome").!^ By the same stan- 


13 The use of forks in everyday life was started about the 30's of the 20th century. Prior 
to that the Laks, as well as other Dagestanis, used a sharpened stick made of hard wood. 

14 Curiously enough, in the village of Tsulikana (the Laks on the Dargin territory), hav- 
ing no similar practice, we recorded the following well-wishing to someone's small son: *Let 
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dards, a participant having considerably exceeded his minimum 
contribution enjoyed a number of amenities: the BaklIchi put him 
to mess duty, to chop wood, to draw water, etc. In all, restricting 
to the established minimum of foodstuffs was considered indecent 
for the participants. 

Assistants, usually 2-3 persons, were also chosen by the Khl- 
azanchi. Their responsibilities included preservation of the food- 
stuffs, their strict account and their economical consumption. 
Moreover, they charged someone in the village to buy the food- 
stuffs and to prepare the booze (duksra khľan) for the assembly. 

Two men in the daytime, and three to four at night remained 
outside, sticks in hand, guarding the premises, 1.е. ksukbur. Any 
stranger approaching the building is risking to be beaten by the 
guard with impunity. At night the guards had to mew from time 
to time so that a passerby could go around that place or pass it at 
a safe distance. Therefore, both night and daytime guards were 
nicknamed cats (cAitr1, sg. chitu). The watch was taken in turns, 
for twelve hours at night or eight hours in the daytime, with short- 
time replacements for taking food, making the namaz, etc. The 
guards enjoyed a double portion of breakfast, dinner and supper, 
and the best parts of them. 

Food was prepared by the Khlazanchi assistants; if needed, 
they were helped by a member of assembly appointed by taking 
turns. The BakIchi and Yavugs were relieved. Those who cooked 
also washed the utensils of common use (boilers, pots, trays, etc.). 
The personal crockery was washed by the users. 

Those who failed to do so through absence of mind, were pun- 
ished by drinking the warm water left after rinsing the very dirty 
crockery that had been left unwashed. 

BakIchi and Yavugb prior to the assembly tried to recruit 
drummers, singers, musicians, story tellers, jokers, etc. 

The earliest risers were the BakIchi, Yavugb, Khlazanchi, 
cooks, and the so-called Sarglas bishchu. The latter was ap- 
pointed leader from the youngest newly initiated members of the 
assembly. His responsibilities included to announce reveille, 
breakfast, dinner, supper and namaz, by beating a metal rattle 
against a tray. For each separate occasion there was a special sys- 
tem of sound signals. The Sarg/as bishchu used to be exempt from 
guard duty. 


him grow up the bull-slaughterer for a Gift of welcome". The significance of this good wish 
could not be explained by the local residents. 
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All those assembled had to observe certain rules most strictly. 
The junior had to obey the senior in age, the single to the mar- 
ried, the childless to those with children, the one with one child to 
the one with two or more, a father of a daughter to the father of a 
son, all of them were unconditionally obedient to BakIchi, Yavugb 
and Yaluzart. An order by the Yavugb could be overruled only 
by the BakIchi. Displeasure, bickering, quarrels were out of the 
question. Those possessing “the priority of power”, i.e. the mar- 
ried, having children, sons, etc., could use it only for the benefit of 
the entire assembly, rather than for the personal interests. Raising 
the voice in communicating was the right of the BakIchi only, 
however if the latter misused that power, he could lose his author- 
ity. Jokes and mutual hoaxes were not only permissible, but also 
welcomed. There was, however, one tough condition: everybody 
had to feel funny, including the one who was ridiculed. In case of 
someone being seriously offended by a hoax, he would be in his 
own right to expect a public apology from the offender. 

Those making a quarrel or putting up a fight would be driven 
out with shame. An expulsion from this assembly was in the eyes 
of the public tantamount to a public humiliation of a young man. 
For many years that person would wear a stigma of “one who 
could not be a man among тет”. To show an exaggerated re- 
spect and goodwill to one another was the duty of everyone, from 
the leader to the novices. Satisfying one's hunger, thirst, or chew- 
ing was allowed only during the group repast (the changed guards 
or those who had been excusably absent could, of course, eat 
alone). Eating and drinking had to be done with no haste, meas- 
urably, showing no longing for saturation. Propositions and re- 
quests had to be preceded by expressions like “if you will not be 
bothered”, “let your soul reside in grace", etc. The imperative 
tone could come only from the leader and his assistant. At their 
address any member of the assembly would stand up and listen 
standing. At the BakIchi's entrance all those present had to stand 
up, no matter how short had been his absence, or how many 
times а day. To avoid inconvenience, the leader, on entering a 
room, would utter the phrase: “4о not stand up, guys (friends)". 
Getting back to the Asuksur after a period of absence, the new- 
comer would greet everyone in the house with the words sa/am 
aleykum, that could occur several times a day. Meanwhile, the 
newcomer would stop in the doorway waiting to be invited by the 
BakIchi to occupy a specific place. To claim for the general atten- 
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tion in any situation, a member of the assembly could only with 
the permission of the senior. 

In the morning, after the first namaz and a light breakfast (usu- 
ally bread and cheese, hemp with yogurt, remnants of supper, 
etc.), the assembly occupied their fixed places, and the Baklchi 
started summarising the previous day. The leader would praise or 
exemplify someone, reprimanded another or pointed out one's 
mistakes. The largest achievers could be seated at the side of the 
BakIchi, which was a great honour. A defaulter, depending on the 
severity of the misconduct would face a whole system of sanctions. 
The leader could for a time banish him from the mess and order 
him to take his meals at a distance or even in another room. At an 
evening joyful pastime the offender was not allowed to talk, the 
BakIchi disallowed him to take part in regular catering trips, ог 
the like. All that was considered denigrating for a member of the 
assembly, so he tried his best to deserve pardon as soon as possi- 
ble. 

After the namaz and breakfast, the company got out on the 
river shore and at a remote place spent several hours in sportive 
exercises and competitions: running, weightlifting, boulder 
throwing, wrestling, etc. Approaches to that place would also be 
guarded by members of the union wearing masks and with sticks, 
guarding the place from strangers. 

At about noon the company would come back, tidy up, rest 
and have a snack: everyone could get a chunk of bread and 
cheese, a piece of hemp with the same cheese, or the like. Then 
would start dances, games, merrymaking, the men punned, 
hoaxed one another, listened to funny stories, etc. After dinner the 
Vardish men often played the game of myurshmi (“ипу?”). The 
BakIchi or Yavugb would start telling some entertaining story or 
tale, true or false. At an unexpected place he would pause and 
suggest that another man would go on. That one had to be in- 
ventive enough, so as to, using the suggested plot, continue in a 
witty way within the old streamway or to step aside. The new 
talker would do the same thing: interrupted the story all of a sud- 
den, relaying it to another one, chosen at random. Thus, under 
the common laughter and joy, the game would embrace all par- 
ticipants or most of them. The most inventive and witty ones were 
offered special incentives by the BakIchi. 

At 3-4 a.m. dinner was served. It was usually khinkal with meat 
or meat broth, a small piece of meat and enough bread. The 
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BaklIchi filled a horn with booze, pronounced a toast to those pre- 
sent, making a brief note of the ones who had distinguished them- 
selves, drank and passed the horn round, bypassing the defaulters 
who grabbed the horn at the end. Presenting the horn with booze 
to someone out of turn was a high honour. 

Following dinner, the men rested for over an hour, mending 
their clothes, footwear, having conversations, etc. From around 5 
to 8 a.m., in the dim light of chips or cressets, the young men re- 
newed their sportive games on the closed premises. There were 
diverse body checks with arms or legs, drilling certain sleights in 
the art of wrestling, and games. 

After a short break, the Vardishites sat down for a rich supper. 
This time the food was copious: khinkal with meat, cheese, eggs, 
butter, etc. The witty toasts, perorations and well-wishing alter- 
nated with songs, dancing and table games. 

By ten the party would drop off. 

On Tuesdays and Fridays the Vardishites got out into the vil- 
lage to collect the foodstuffs. At that time the only people left at 
the Asukbur were the guards. The march was headed by 5-6 
“bagmen”—adolescents with bags, they were followed by the mu- 
sicians—zurna player and a drummer, the others brought up the 
rear. All participants were masked or with faces smeared with 
soot, in casual clothes, often in another man's clothes with the 
headgear turned inside out. At the breast and belt the marchers 
tied ropes holding suspended broken crockery, rags, worn shoes, 
bones, etc.; each man had a staff. The musicians made terrible 
noise, accompanied by the shouting and yelling sounds g/uv-gulv, 
chla-chla, the procession moved along streets and lanes between 
the villages and houses. At some houses the marchers stopped, the 
musicians started to play a dancing tune, the marchers played an- 
tics and aped, hopping and making indecent movements. and 
gesticulation. Oftentimes they staged a brawl, all that was accom- 
panied by braying, barking, mewing, mooing, etc. The hosts 
brought out flower, meat, nuts, dry fruit, fat, cheese, etc, the bag- 
man filled the bags. If the gang were unsatisfied with the dona- 
tions, the din would grow louder. Of course, the BakIchi and his 
men knew full well about the capabilities of the given host. If 
pleased, the company stopped, the clatter would shortly cease, 
then a dance would be performed, this time with no aping. Then 
the boiler factory would move to the next house. The people in 
the village were quite ready to that exaction, no one showed dis- 
pleasure, the Vardishites keeping well within the limits. Having 
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made a round of the village, the crowd returned to the kbukbur. 
All through that time, the participants were under a ban to call 
one another's name, or show signs of respect with regard to the 
BakIchi or the Yavugb. The recognising relatives or friends would 
also avoid calling out their names, one who could forget about the 
ban might get a blow with a stick. 

The collected victuals were unloaded, sorted out and stored up 
at certain places. ‘They could be handled only by the Khlazanchi 
and his helpers and acting cooks with his permission. After some 
time the food storage exceeded the actual need. Most of the food 
could be distributed among the orphans, widows and the needy of 
the two villages. The proceeds from the sold foodstuffs could also 
be spent for construction or repairing the roads, the mosque, wa- 
ter supply, etc. 

The clergy very much disapproved of those assemblies. The 
Vardishites made namaz at due times, with no failures, however 
they failed to appear at Fridays’ messes in mosques during the as- 
semblies. 

The assembly organisers followed that the Vardish would not 
coincide with the days of the Muslim lent during the month of 
Ramazan. 

The most skillful and cunning Vardish men would be sent Юг 
pillage, ог “to make a theft—purchase". Those given that assign- 
ment, the thieves-traders had to steal foodstuffs from some 
wealthy citizens, including their relatives: flour, meat, butter, fat, 
sausages, as well as chicken, sheep, a lamb, or the like. This type 
of catering for the assembly was characteristic not only for the Lak 
Vardishites. Thus, three members of the male union of the Avars 
from Gidatl set out to do looting at a house determined by 
throwing lot. If the looters succeeded to do the job undetected, the 
host was fined in kind in favour of the union. Otherwise the loot- 
ers were punished, while the host was excused from a compulsory 
in-kind contribution in favour of the youth.!5 

The ritualised thefts used to be very popular in male unions, 
they comprised one of the behavioural characteristics of those 
unions’ activities, therefore, the population did not oppose them 
too vigorously. A. K. Bayburin draws a logical parallel between 
the ritual theft and the idea of redistribution of the share.!6 


15 Дибиров, op. cit.: 85. 
16 А.К. Байбурин, Ритуал в традиционной культуре (СПб, 1990): 126; see also Карпов, 
Op. сіі: 48, 285. 
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The one caught at stealing, recognised and exposed would be 
banished from the assembly, with the host getting compensation. 
Therefore, the men dispatched by the BakIchi to this operation 
were instructed to act without fail. When carrying out this action, 
there was a stage of preliminary reconnaissance, then the favour- 
able timing was determined, with diversionary tactics, etc. More 
often than not the situation was relieved by the fact that the target 
of theft could be father, brother, uncle of one of the looters, a 
close relative, as well as a neighbour for others, therefore the 
whole preparation could be carried out in a very simple way. А 
group or a single person who had successfully carried out the op- 
eration deserved praise from the BakIchi. 

The Vardish assembly of youths and young men clearly con- 
tained traces of its previous socio-economic significance in the 
Jamaat (Village community). Thus, by agreement with the official 
administration, the Vardishites could show initiative in resolving a 
conflicting situation between a specific Jamaat and the adjacent or 
remote communities. Moreover, during the assembly their mem- 
bers monitored the moral climate of the community, assumed 
educational function with regard to the public nuisances, to per- 
sons violatng the ethical and moral standards, etc. That is quite in 
keeping with the material collected by M. A. Dibirov on the male 
unions of the Avars.!7 

Similar actions, collective behavioural standards have been 
characteristic also for territories other than Dagestan. For in- 
stance, disguised youths from the Georgian villages went round 
the houses of their own and the neighbouring villages dancing and 
making comic shows at Shrove Sundays gathering benevolent do- 
nations in chicken, wine and flour, mostly from well-to-do resi- 
dents.!? 

The Vardashites showed an active help to the families who had 
lost next of kin: they dug a grave, helped in organising the funeral 
and the memorial dinner. 

A crown of disguised Vardishites also took part at the Jamaat 
weddings: made noisy visits to the parents and relatives of the 
bride, awarded a sheep to the newly-wed and several lambs, 
helped themselves to treatment and took part in dancing with 
great noise. 


17 Дибиров, op. cit.: 85. 
8 Р.Д. Эристов, “О Тушино-Пшаво-Хевсурском округе”, ЗКОРГО, кн. 3 (1855): 143; 
see also: Карпов, op. cit.: 116. 
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The young and adult men of the assembly beside the interme- 
diary functions in favour of their Jamaats could step out as an or- 
ganised military unit to defend their villagers. ‘This public function 
of the union members having been formerly the principal one,!9 
lost its significance by the late 19th century. 

Posting the martial guards and protecting the boundaries of 
Jamaat area as needed was also part of the duties of the male un- 
ion. 

The old generation tell with reference to their forefathers that 
similar unions and assemblies were also peculiar not only for Ku- 
mukh and the surrounding villages, but even more so for the Ja- 
maats of Vachi, Sumbotl, Kuli, Vikhli, Kai, etc., of the present- 
day Region of Kuli. 

Having spent the winter in the military and sportive exercises, 
the members of the assembly set out to the borderline regions of 
Transcaucasia imitating a raid, just to boost the morals. This 
function of the male unions has been described by Karpov using 
the general Caucasian material.”° 

Thus, retained as relics in the public life of the mentioned vil- 
lages the vestiges of former male unions having formerly played a 
significant role in the life of communities and having reached the 
modern times in the form of an entertaining assembly. The reason 
of this survival is primarily in the slow character of the historical 
process of involving the Laks, as well as other Dagestani peoples, 
into the system of modern socio-economic relations. Analysis of 
the origin and essential features of suchlike seasonal assemblies 
shows them as a mechanism of forming the class society, anyway, 
a society with distinct social and property-related ranking. They 
posed as a certain type of social communication, a specifically 
functioning public institution. That was not the only manifestation 
of the Mànnerbunds, they also served the purpose of socialising 
the young generation as a whole and each one young man in 
particular. Membership in the union enabled a young man to 
break in the principles of participation in the public life of the Ja- 
maat. 

In effect, the male unions of Dagestan also helped maintain the 
moral and ethical climate in the Jamaat, both in the economic 
and the military-political domains. However, in most regions of 


19 Шиллинг, Малые народы Дагестана: 158-159. 
20 Карпов, op. cit.: 33, 39. 
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Dagestan the latter may have changed by losing their multifaceted 
character by around the late 19th century or even before. 
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